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From The Editor 

As the month of falling leaves winds in its 
golden glories, our time of reckoning draws 
near— and October 26, the campus-wide PD 
day devoted to a quest for institutional 
meaning, will come none too soon. 

Disgruntlement and scunnering threaten at 
every turn. You can feel the tension in 
hallways and meeting rooms, surfacing 
sometimes in uneasy interactions of old and 
new people— confused perceptions of past and 
future colliding across meeting tables. The 
biggest influx of newcomers in UCFV history 
is settling in this term, and, not surprisingly, 
it’s proving to be a period of adjustment for 
us all. 

The real problem, of course, is still one of 
identity. We are not merely a former college 
of medium-high learning, after all, striving 
for the sanctity of ivory towerhood. But 
what the heck is a ‘university-college’ 
anyway? And what are we trying to do in 
this FV incarnation— surely not follow 
bleatingly in the paths of yesteryear? These 


President’s Report 

Last spring we (your executive) decided 
publishing the newsletter every month was 
one way we could improve communications 
with our members. This fall we’re 
discovering how short the time seems 
between one submission due date and the next 
on this publication schedule. So, like any 
experienced student who knows whining 
seldom earns sympathy, let alone a reduction 
in the assignment load, we’ve come up with 


are the questions that shape our collective 
destiny. The last PD day devoted to 
grappling with them, two years ago, was 
inspiring; this one promises to be even more 
critical to our on-going sense of collegiality 
and shared vision. 

In the meantime, as I munch my traditional 
turkey (albeit stuffed to the max with polenta, 
anise, and prosciutto), I’m thankful to be 
here, in the midst of such intellectual turmoil. 
Change is stressful but also stimulating— and 
that’s healthy, as it turns out, much better for 
the old grey matter than just going with the 
tried n’ true. Latest research shows that you 
can actually generate new dendrites (those 
pesky neuron receptors in the brain) at any 
age, and thereby increase your brain-power, 
memory, etc. , not by following routine but 
by confronting something new or through 
creative activity. 

But, of course, you knew that all along. 

—Richard Dubanski 


reasons for reducing the writing required that 
are more in your interest than in ours. Ian 
McAskill, an articulate and thought-provoking 
writer (especially on the topic of C-IEA), 
suggested we only contribute articles when 
we have information or issues we really feel 
you would want to know about. We agreed 
immediately— thinking only of you, of course. 
This means you will hear from your 
executive members only when we have 
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for funding. Capilano’s management picked 
the two they felt most likely to be approved 
by the Ministry out of the several proposals 
they were considering, ranked them, then 
brought the whole package to Ed Council to 
justify their decision. Ed Council ratified 
management’s decision, in part because both 
proposals focused in some way on native 


needs, which fit with the priorities already 
established by Ed Council. This is a 
consultative process rather than the 
appearance of it, as at UCFV where UCC has 
just been asked to ‘approve’ a proposal which 
has already been ranked and submitted to the 
Ministry. 

—Diane Griffiths 



Treasurer’s Report 

Out of the darkness of collective bargaining 
in the college system, CIEA has once again 
shown us the light. The CIEA staff have a 
little collective bargaining unit, and up until 
recently they had gone without a contract for 
about a year. (Ah, those nasty employers!) 
The news is, they settled, and their agreement 
is the model for our future. Over the 93-94 
year the staff obtained a retro lift of 4.0%, 
and over the current year, a staged lift of 
2.75% and 1.25%, giving them a 
cummulative lift over two years of about 
8.2%. This, at a time when the average lift 
in the college system (those who pay the bill 
for the CIEA staff), amounted to about 3.0%. 

What do percentages mean anyway? Was 
this a catch-up pay rise, correcting years of 
dedicated service at low wages? Well, beauty 


is in the eyes of the beholder. The staff 
representitives are now earning $67,679 per 
annum. That is more than any PhD 
instructor in our system, and one certainly 
doesn’t need a PhD to be a staff rep. The 
administrative staff at CIEA are grouped in 
two categories: office assistant and financial 
assistant. Their pay rates are now $38,975 
and $40,265. Could it be that these 
extraordinary salaries include an allowance 
for benefits? Guess again. The CIEA staff 
agreement includes a benefits package 
unmatched by any of the member institutions. 
Just for fun, ask about your favorite benefit, 
and see how it compares. 

When I spoke to our staff rep about their 
agreement, Donna Abram informed me that 
their bargaining position was formulated on 
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ill health including, fatigue, sore throat, itchy 
eyes, swollen glands, and headaches. They 
attribute their symptoms to a lack of oxygen 
and feel that our heating/air conditioning 
system circulates bad air. The Health and 
Safety Committee has acknowledged these 
concerns and after being petitioned by 
Continuing Ed and Admissions and Records, 
recommended that opening windows be 
installed in both these areas. Although the 


opening windows will not really improve the 
air quality within, because the buildings on 
the Abbotsford Campus are pressurized, it’s a 
start. Some in Admissions and Records and 
Student Services have taken it upon 
themselves to start documenting their 
symptoms in the hopes that this problem will 
be recognized as a serious one and be dealt 
with soon. 


— Bev Lowen 


Faculty Grievance Chair Report 

I have reviewed the UCFV’s sexual us up to date on judicial and arbitral 

harassment policy and offered ten or more standards, and launch a continuous, maximum 


recommendations for the consideration of the 
FSA executive and UCC sub-committee. 

O These recommendations are in the interest of 
the institution, complainants and respondents: 
i.e., a more up-to-date definition of sexual 
harassment adopted from recent court 
decisions, better provisions for due process, 
and improved advocacy for complainants. 

The time has come to retain the services of a 
professional to represent complainants, keep 


Staff Grievance Chair Report 

Well, here it is, my first official report as 
Staff Grievance Chair. I’m a little nervous, 
so bear with me if I stutter. 

A common thread running through problems I 
have encountered is missing or mis- 
information. Improving the information flow 


coverage educational program about equity- 
related issues, sexual harassment and ethical 
norms for all employees and students. The 
current practice of assigning only a part of 
these functions as an adjunct to a faculty 
member’s regular duties served us well in the 
initial years— the last three or so— but the 
extent and nature of the problem call for a 
bigger commitment. 

—Bob Smith 


is one of my personal mandates, so watch for 
information in the column in the newsletter 
called What the Contract Says. 

Work load seems to be the issue of the day, 
and the Workload Committee is meeting 
again this Fall. I am hearing about the 
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Also, if you are interested in knowing what 
your colleagues are up to, post PD reports 
will soon be available in the library. 


Undoubtedly the most important issue facing 
our committee is a revisiting of our general 
guidelines and responsibilities. Inquiries into 
the limitations of PD support have suggested 
that perhaps the guidelines need to be re- 
examined, clarified, and made more 
accessible to faculty and staff. I will keep 
you up to date on this issue. 


We are also considering a few new initiatives 
for the future— i.e., a lecture/film series, 
scholarly activity presentations, and so on. If 
you have any suggestions for PD activities, 
please let me know at 2456/4287. 


Just a reminder that the deadline for 
applications for ed leave and scholarly 
activity releases is October 31 (this date has 
been published in Headlines). 


Thanks. 


—Bonnie Huskins 


PD Reports 



—Inclusive Curriculum Conference 


Well, any excuse to escape from the 
classroom will do, so after coercing a new 
faculty member into teaching my Friday class 
(thanks Katherine Watson!), I headed for the 
Inclusive Curriculum Conference in 
Vancouver. 


The most rewarding aspect of conferences is 
the opportunity to meet with friends from 
other institutions and share experiences, 
frustrations, innovative ideas, and Better- 
Than-Sex Chocolate Cake. (Note to PD 
Allocations— this, of course, all takes a back 
seat to the learning which occurs!) 

Keynote speakers were Paula Rothenberg, 
Director of the Statewide Curriculum 
Transformation Project in New Jersey, and 
Anthony Chan, from the University of 
Washington and former CBC television 


journalist. Paula focused on how an author’s 
choice of language and events teaches us what 
to see and what to consider important. By 
teaching students to deconstruct the 
perspective from which a text is written, one 
can ask the questions "whose view of the 
world is represented here? In whose interest 
is it that I learn to see the world this way?" 

Tony Chan described the role of media in the 
‘politics of exclusion’. He then alienated 
many participants with his theory of ‘politics 
of inclusion’ which sounded much like 
assimilation. He denounced cultural groups 
for using hyphenated ethnicities (e.g., 
Chinese-Canadian), and asserted that both 
French and First Nations people should "go! 
leave!" if they don’t like the way things are 
done in Canada. To Tony, "the only ethnic 
group in Canada is Canadian" and issues of 
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and briefer panties. The movie starts off with 
an evocative score by The Rheostatics and 
stunning underwater shots of Chaykin’s 
immense body gliding effortlessly among the 
whales. Despite a nine-year hiatus in public 
appearances, Desmond has built an intricate 
studio in his basement and is writing music as 
if his life depended on it. Chaykin’s amazing 
physical grace and Vic Sarin’s cinema- 
tography contrive to make him look as 
weightless while dancing (nude) in his 
self-imposed dungeon as he was while 
swimming. Underwater and underground, 
he’s in his element. But up on the surface, 
he’s in trouble. 


So is the movie, before long. Everything is 
most promising until the characters actually 
begin talking to one another. The dialogue, 
alas, is alarmingly coy, and the plot soon 
begins grinding remorselessly toward one of 

O those uplifting it-takes-a-misfit-to-save- 
a-misfit resolutions that spell box office 
success. It’s bad enough when Hollywood 
does this, but why must so many Canadian 
filmmakers buy into the genre, and in the 
process try to pretend that Vancouver is 
Anycity, U.S.A.? Claire gets on the phone 
and says she’s in a "Hollywood mansion." 

We immediately cut to a breathtaking view of 
Howe Sound, which I assume even a 
Southern Californian will recognize as being 
somehow anomalous geographically speaking. 
She steals some American dollars from under 
his bed, he makes a rhyme about ecks, wye, 
and zee. 




And yet she has escaped from "Riverside" en 
route to a stripping job at "The Penthouse. " 
He takes a stroll from his West Van hideaway 
to downtown Vancouver via the Second 
Narrows Bridge so we can get a nice 
backdrop of the city, and so forth. Sellout, 
confusion, and sellout. 


Later that day, though, I saw a new New 
Zealand film called Once Were Warriors with 
a truly uplifting ending that didn’t sell out at 
all— certainly not to California, unless the 
environs of Hollywood have lately become 
infested with tatooed Maori youth gangs and 
the bars infested with their hard-drinking 
absent fathers. The film was showing at the 
Hollywood, interestingly enough, and 
advance notice was so positive I had to stand 
in line for three-quarters of an hour to be 
sure of getting a ticket. I didn’t mind, 
though: it was a beautiful evening on West 
Broadway, the late sun touching the 
battlements with rosy hue. Multitudes of 
happy, fascinating-looking people were 
milling about, spontaneous animated 
conversations breaking out between total 
strangers— just like downtown Mission. 

Inside the theatre, the mood soon changed. 

The opening credits began scrolling over an 
exquisite pastoral landscape of southern Alps, 
but the camera soon swiveled away from 
what had been a tourism billboard to reveal a 
smog-choked expressway on the edge of 
Auckland, under which lurked the afore- 
mentioned nasties. As you might infer from 
the film’s title, its subject is young (and 
middle-aged) Maori men who once were 
warriors but have since degenerated into 
thugs and bullies. The life of a suburban 
Maori family turns almost entirely around the 
buddies-and-booze machismo of the husband 
—a huge, powerful man with barbed wire 
tattoos around his biceps, a singing voice like 
an angel’s, and a brutal temper. 

At the centre of the film, though, is his wife, 
who, despite repeated beatings, keeps hanging 
on in the hope that the angel will win out 
over the ape. Besides, she can play tough 
bitch along with the best of them: her trick 
with a beer cap and a spatula has to be seen 
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The keynote speaker, Dr. George Kuh of 
Indiana University, sketches a familiar 
picture: reduced funding, increased pressures 
for both productivity and accountability, 
changing student populations— the list is as 
long as it is familiar. These, he argues, are 
the ocean, the realities that we ignore at our 
peril. This ocean we damn well know will 
just not go away. We are irresponsible and 
even self-defeating if we try to proceed 
without changing our attitudes and 
orientations dramatically. 

Addressing mainly student affairs 
professionals, Kuh asks them to consider 
"tilting the axis" of their activities. He wants 
to see a change from the affective to the 
cognitive, from a traditional holistic approach 
to a more intellectualist one. He wants more 
attention directed at trying to understand how 
students learn inside and outside the 
classroom. He urges his colleagues to learn a 
new language, "the language of the campus, 
the language of the classroom" so that they 
can communicate to their faculty colleagues 
their knowledge of what the optimal 
conditions for learning are. He exhorts them 
to form active partnerships with faculty to 
bring about improved learning environments. 
He reminds them that cognitive and personal 
development are ‘"inseparable." And he 
implores faculty and student affairs 
professional alike to move out their own 
"highly specialized, compartmentalized, 
fragmented units that operate as ‘functional 
silos’." 

Financial and social pressures are already 
restructuring the curriculum and re-defining 
institutional goals, so it is imperative "to 
change our [institutional] culture. " 

The traditional appropriation of the cognitive 
domain by faculty, with the parallel 


appropriation of the affective domain by 
student affairs professionals, he argues, 
cannot succeed with the "new majority," a 
significantly changed student population. 

The learner of the 90s, whose educational, 
personal and social background and goals 
differ from those of learners for whom 
existing structures were created, will not be 
well-served by the methods of the past. An 
overburdened and increasingly ineffective 
structure must be re-cast by "unreasonable 
people," who, he reminds us by quoting 
George Bernard Shaw, bring about progress. 
Reasonable people try to adapt; the 
unreasonable attempt to shape realty. 

"Shape the ocean, George?" The task 
wouldn’t daunt the Irish George, nor does it 
appear to intimidate the American one. 

Kuh poses three questions which he and the 
panelist variously address: 

1 . What out-of-class experiences contribute to 
learning? 

2. What institutional conditions contribute to 
learning? 

3. What can faculty and support professionals 
do together to promote learning? 

Kuh points out the gap between what is 
known and what is done: we know, for 
example, that evaluation is essential to 
effective curricular design, yet do almost 
nothing to evaluate it. We know that 
workplaces, families and communities are 
places where learning of decisive importance 
to student success takes place, yet we do little 
to attempt to link these learning experiences 
together. And we know that collaboration 
within the institution on cross curricular 
issues contributes to learning yet we are 
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intellect. He stressed the need to help 
students become more conscious learners, and 
to help them make connections. Finally, he 
challenged faculty and educational support 
professionals alike to broaden their definitions 


of learning to include both the affective and 
cognitive components. 

A videotaped recording of the conference is 
available from IMS. 

—Jim Andersen & Erling Close 



What The Contract Says . . . 


On the question of staff evaluations, here is what the contract says : 



ARTICLE 15: EVALUATION 

15.2 Evaluation Criteria and Procedures 


(a) The criteria, procedures and implementation of all evaluations shall be fair and 
reasonable. Evaluations will take place on a regular basis. 

(i) For staff employees, evaluation criteria and procedures will be 
established by the Employer in consultation with employees in 
the appropriate area and the Joint Professional Development 
Committee. 


The following is Warren Stokes ’ commmentary on this Article and its application. 


k j 


The way in which you are evaluated is 
defined by, and can only be officially 
changed by the Joint Professional 
Development Committee (JPDC). Failure of 
your supervisor to comply with the official 
procedures is grievable, and can result in the 
evaluation being discarded. A copy of the 


procedure used to evaluate you is available 
from Personnel. 

It is possible that your evaluation criteria and 
procedure may be different from your 
colleagues, as different jobs require different 
means to evaluate performance. It is your 
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